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In This Tssue . . . 


Those of us with immigrant parents or grandparents may be familiar with 
their stories of poverty, hard work and political oppression, but we may not 
be able to truly empathize with them, because our lives have been free of the 
stresses they knew. In this issue, Spiro Papadimos describes what it was like to 
live on an island in Greece under control of hostile foreign countries. His story 
is a reminder that we are also not immune to a possible future breakdown of 
our comfort and safety. 

Our other authors will be familiar to Cumtux readers: Bonnie LaDoe and 
Vince Roman, writing about special houses in Astoria, Stewart F. McCollom 
shares his experiences as a child in Gearhart and Jim Aalberg continues his 
stories about sawmills along the Columbia River. We are also grateful to 
Terry Leong for sending us a story he discovered about the Lewis & Clark 
School, also known as Central School. Any stories you send us will become a 
part of the collection here at CCHS, available for future generations to read. 


—The Editor 
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THE 6,221-MILE JOURNEY 


An arranged marriage spanning the Atlantic Ocean, bonding 
Demitrios Papadimos and Evthoxia Benetis— 
the story of their journey from Limni, Greece to Astoria, Oregon. 


by Spiro Papadimos 


EMITRIOSANDEVTHOXIA PAPA DIMOS 

were married in Athens, Greece 
on October 16, 1947. Both were born 
and raised in the seacoast village of 
Limni on the Greek island of Evia. 
The island, Greece’s second-largest 
(the largest being Crete), is known 
for its beaches and forested land. Evia 
(a long, narrow island—iio miles 
long and thirty-one miles wide) is 
located in the north Aegean Sea, due 
east of the Greek mainland, and is 
connected to the nearest point of the 
mainland by two bridges.Separating 
the island of Evia and the country’s 
mainland is the Evripos Channel, 
also known as the “Crazy Waters,” 
as the flow of water in the Channel 
changes direction every six hours. 
It is said to be the only place on the 
planet that the tide reverses direction 
every six hours.No explanation has 
been proven regarding this anomaly 
and, according to Greek folklore, it is 
said that the Greek philosopher and 
scientist, Aristotle, drowned himself 
in the “Crazy Waters”, frustrated that 
he could not solve the mystery of the 
changing tide. 


Born in 1896, Demitrios (who was 
commonly known as Dimitri) was 
named after his paternal grandfather. 
(It is Greek custom to name the first- 
born son after his paternal grandfather. 
Dimitri’s paternal grandfather's name 
was Spiro; thus, I was named Spiro, 
and my son’s name is Dimitri, his 
paternal grandfather’s name.) Not 
much is known about Dimitri’s early 
life other than he had one brother 
and one sister, and it is believed that 
his family was active in inter-island 
shipping. Dimitri joined the Greek 
navy in 1915 and served asa cook on the 
Greek battleship, Kilkis, during WWI. 
The Kilkis (named for the city of Kilkis, 
located in northern Greece, which 
was burned to the ground during the 
Second Balkan War) was the flagship 
of the Greek fleet and, along with its 
sister ship, Lemnos was considered 
the most powerful vessel in the Greek 
Navy. The Kilkis was built in the 
United States in 1904 and was named 
the USS Mississippi until it was sold to 
Greece in1914 and renamed the Kilkis. 

Dimitri quickly gained a reputation 
of excellence in the kitchen and was 
often selected to cook for the King 
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THE PRE-DREADNOUGHT GREEK BATILESHIP KILKIS 
(FORMER USS MIssIssipP1), GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA 1917 


of Greece on the Kilkis, which also 
served as the King’s royal vessel. As an 
accomplished cook, Dimitri recorded 
many of his recipes that remain in the 
family. Following the conclusion of 
the war, Dimitri’s family encouraged 
him to move to the United States to 
avoid Greece’s upcoming conflict with 
Turkey. (Approximately 23,000 Greeks 
perished in the subsequent three-year 
war between Greece and Turkey, far 
greater than the 5,000-6,000 Greeks 


that died in WWI—Greece did not 
enter the Great War until the latter 
part of the war, thus the relatively low 
number of casualties.) 

Taking his family’s advice, Dimitri 
departed Greece on May 29, 1920 
and arrived at Ellis Island on June 
18, 1920.His three-week voyage to 
the United States was on-board the 
vessel, Themistocles (named after a 
Fifth Century BC Athenian general). 
According to the ship’s manifest, 
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Jim (Dim1TR1) PAPADIMOS IN FRONT 
OF THE ANDREW & STEVE’S CAFE. 


Dimitri arrived at Ellis Island with 
$60 in his pocket. His sponsor in 
the United States was his uncle, 
John Mastergianin who, along with 
John’s brother, George, resided at 509 
Bond Street in Astoria. Leaving New 
York, Dimitri traveled by train to 
Astoria, following which he took the 
name, Jim.(Many Greek immigrants, 
upon arriving in the United States at 
that time, changed their first name, 
and many also altered or shortened 
their last name, to better immerse 
themselves in the Americanization 
process. Also factoring in the name 
change is that the letters of the Greek 
alphabet differ completely from those 
of the English alphabet; thus an ac- 





curate translation of names could not 
be made). 

Upon arriving in Astoria, Jim com- 
menced fishing with his uncles, John 
and George Mastergianin, on the 
Columbia River in a small fishing 
community located just east of Megler, 
Washington across the river from 
Astoria. They fished together until 
1927, by which time Jim had saved 
enough money from fishing (back 
in the day when it was said that “one 
more fish landed on the boat would 
sink it” and a seventy-pound Chinook 
was not uncommon), and entered the 
restaurant business in Astoria as a 
cook at the Golden Gate Café, which 
was opened in 1925 by John Kuluris 
and Gus Mallos.In 1930, Jim bought 
out the interest of Mallos and joined 
John Kuluris as a partner in the 
café, which was located at 8th and 
Bond Streets (now Marine Drive). The 
Golden Gate Café had a seating capac- 
ity of forty diners and was open day 
and night, with John and Jim working 
alternate shifts. 

The Golden Gate Café had an 
excellent reputation for its food and 
cleanliness. The Café owners were 
proud of the sanitary certificates they 
were awarded by the State health in- 
spectors. During the depression years, 
the Café was also known for providing 
hundreds of meals every year at no 
charge to those in Astoria who were 
destitute, never turning away any 
hungry person. Asa result, the owners 
of the Golden Gate Café were recog- 
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nized as “Community Builders” by 
Samuel T. Hopkins, Managing Editor 
of the Daily Messenger, in his column of 
March 28, 1931, along with other local 
individuals contributing to the welfare 
and well being of the community. 

In 1934, Jim joined Andrew Cetina 
and Nick Panageotis as a partner in 
what later, following several part- 
nership changes, became known 
as the Andrew & Steve’s Café.The 
origin of the Café dates back to March 
1923 when Andrew Cetina, James 
Stokes, and Steve Phillipakis opened 
the Andrew & James Café on Astor 
Street.Business was good for the new 
restaurant as a result of construction 
activity in Astoria following the 
city’s devastating fire of December 
1922. Two years later, the restaurant 
moved to the Occident Building at 
479 Bond Street (now Marine Drive). 
In 1934, Phillipakis returned to his 
homeland Greece to help his family 
and sold his shares in the restaurant 
to Nick Panageotis and Jim.In 1946, 
Phillapakis returned to Astoria and 
once again became a partner, purchas- 
ing one-quarter interest in the busi- 
ness (James Stokes had previously left 
the business).Cetina and Panageotis 
eventually also left Andrew & Steve’s 
Café, and their shares were purchased 
by Gus Phillipakis and Pete Antoniou. 

In 1960, the Café moved to its final 
location at 12th Street and Marine 
Drive, which previously had housed 
the VFW Hall and an auto supply 
store. The partners also opened the 






Jim (Dim1rR1) PAPADIMOS PRIOR 
TO HIS DEPARTURE FOR GREECE TO 
MEET HIS BRIDE-TO-BE. 


Chart Room adjacent to the Café 
in 1962. Andrew & Steve’s Cafe was 
a “mom and pop” restaurant where 
locals would congregate, and its 
reputation for hearty breakfasts, 
homemade pies, and Greek dishes also 
attracted out-of-towners. Jim, who 
typically worked from 5:00 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. six days a week, retired from 
Andrew and Steve’s Cafe in 1964, hav- 
ing been apartner in the restaurant for 
thirty years. And, after nearly ninety 
years of being in business, Andrew & 
Steve’s Cafe closed its doors in 2011. 
The premises of the former Café is 
now occupied by the Astoria Brewing 
Company Taproom. 
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Limnl, Evia, GREECE: THE BIRTH PLACE OF JIM AND GLORIA PAPADIMOS. 


While a partner in Andrew and 
Steve’s Cafe and after twenty-seven 
years of bachelorhood in the United 
States, Jim decided it was time to start 
a family. His former Golden Gate Café 
partner, John Kuluris, offered to intro- 
duce Jim to his cousin, but Jim told 
John that he wanted to follow Greek 
custom and asked his sister in Limni 
to find a suitable bride. In September 
1947, Jim commenced the first leg 
of his trans-Atlantic air journey to 
Greece from Clatsop Airport to meet 
the young lady that his family had 
selected for him. 

The birth name of Jim’s bride-to-be 
was Evthoxia Benetis, the youngest 
child of Nicolas (a sea captain and fac- 
tory owner) and Eleni Benetis. Bornin 
1910 in Limniand raised in a home on 
the boardwalk along the sea, Evthoxia 
was the youngest of six children. 
Unfortunately, when Evthoxia was 
seven years old, her mother died at the 


early age of thirty-five from diphtheria, 
as did three of her siblings before or 
during their teen years. Diphtheria, a 
highly contagious, infectious disease, 
was known in Europe at that time as 
the “Strangling Angel of Children.” 
Before a vaccine for diphtheria was 
developed in the 1920s, the diphtheria 
death rate in Europe for children 
under the age of fifteen was over fifty 
percent. Following the death of her 
mother, Evthoxia was raised by her 
father, maternal grandmother, and 
aunt. Growing up, Evthoxia became an 
accomplished seamstress, learning the 
trade at age twelve, and subsequently 
started a seamstress school in Limni. 

Life for Evthoxia in Greece contin- 
ued to be difficult, as Greece was oc- 
cupied by Italian forces in 1939-1940, 
and German forces in 1941. The family 
home Evthoxia was born and raised 
in was occupied by the enemy upon 
their arrival in Limni, and she was 
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THE BENETIS FAMILY. GLORIA IS THE INFANT BEING HELD BY HER MOTHER; 
ONLY THREE OF THE CHILDREN SURVIVED BEYOND THEIR TEEN YEARS. 


required to sew clothing for soldiers of 
the opposing forces. Food was scarce 
throughout Greece during the war. 
Approximately 350,000 Greek citizens 
(nearly five percent of the country’s 
population) died from starvation dur- 


ing WWII, and everyday items such 
as olive oil and bread were considered 
evidence of wealth in Greece during 
the war. The 350,000 civilian deaths 
resulting from starvation in Greece 
during the war years far exceeded the 
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THE GREEK OCEAN LINER NEA HELLAS 


country’s estimated 25,000-30,000 
military casualties. Evthoxia tells of 
times that soldiers of the enemy forces 
in Limni would throw unused food 
into the sea, rather than giving it to 
the starving villagers. Evthoxia also 
recalls when children in Limni would 
retrieve and suck the remains of olives 
for nourishment that were partially 
eaten and discarded by enemy soldiers. 
It is estimated that 900 Greek villages 
were destroyed by the Italian/German 
forces during the war, but Limni was 
relatively untouched. 

Life for Evthoxia remained dif- 
ficult following WWIL, as a Civil War 
(1946-1949) between Greek Nationals 
loyal to the Crown and communist 
forces accounted for an additional 
158,000 Greek lives perishing. The 
atrocities committed during the Civil 
War among Greek citizens as well 
as between family members are said 
to have equaled, if not exceeded, the 


terrors of the Italian/German occupa- 
tion.(Referencing the book, Eleni by 
Nicholas Gage, Greeks on opposing 
sides of the country’s Civil War were 
imprisoned, tortured and executed 
by fellow Greeks).Encouraged by 
her family, Evthoxia accepted Jim’s 
proposal for marriage, even though 
the couple knew each other for only 
one month. 

Following their wedding in the fall 
of 1947, the couple remained in Greece 
until February 1948, at which time 
they traveled to America (with stops 
in Naples, Malta, and an overnight 
stay in Lisbon) on-board the 800 pas- 
senger, General Navigation Company 
of Greece ocean liner, the Nea Hellas 
(New Greece). Upon arrival, they were 
greeted by Evthoxia’s brother in New 
York. Following a short stay in New 
York, they boarded a train for Portland, 
ultimately arriving in Astoria.On the 
train trip to Oregon, Evthoxia was 
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JIM AND GLORIA PAPADIMOS FOLLOWING THEIR ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1948. 
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Jim, GLORIA AND SPIRO 
PAPADIMOS IN FRONT OF THE 
ANDREW AND STEVE’S CAFE. 


puzzled by the many wood structures 
she saw across the country, thinking 
they were used for storage, whereas 
they were houses—in Greece, homes 
were constructed of stone. 

Upon her arrival in Astoria, 
Evthoxia began to be known as Gloria 
(“thoxa” in Greek means “Glory”). 
Gloria faced numerous challenges 
upon arriving in Astoria, and it took 
time to adjust to living in the United 


10 


States. The difference in climate, going 
from the sunny, warm Greek climate 
to rainy, cloudy Astoria, as well as 
changes in the culture, language and 
not knowing anyone upon her arrival 
(which was made more difficult by her 
husband working ten to twelve hours 
a day, six to seven days a week at the 
restaurant), presented Gloria with 
challenges she had to overcome. 

Adding to Gloria’s frustrations 
following her arrival was that there 
was not a Greek Orthodox church 
in Astoria; her husband had told her 
before they left Greece that there 
was a Greek Orthodox church but 
did not tell Gloria that the nearest 
Greek church was nearly one hundred 
miles from Astoria. (The Orthodox 
religion in Greece is a key part of 
daily life, with an estimated eighty- 
five percent of the country’s citizens 
practicing the religion.Greece has 
over 10,000 churches, ranging from 
tiny chapels to ornate cathedrals, and 
the country has the largest number of 
priests in Europe in proportion to its 
population.) Eventually, Gloria and 
family became members of the Grace 
Episcopal Church in Astoria, but often 
traveled to Portland to attend services 
at the Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox 
Church, and took the opportunity 
when in Portland, to visit with Greek 
families whose roots were also from 
the village of Limni. 

It did not take Gloria long to begin 
making friends among the Greek 
families in Astoria, as well as Jim 
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and Gloria’s neighbors at their newly 
purchased home in the fall of 1948 on 
Bond Street, following living in an 
apartment in the Spexarth Building 
on the corner of Eighth and Exchange 
upon their arrival from Greece. The 
two-story house on Bond Street 
overlooked the Columbia River, and 
both Jim and Gloria enjoyed viewing 
the passing ships, as the water and 
ships reminded them of Greece. Their 
neighbors, Alex and Agnes Sarpola, 
helped Gloria adjust to life in America 
and helped her learn to read and write 
English and gain her U.S. citizenship 
on November 18, 1954. (Alex was the 
uncle of Ted Sarpola, an Astoria High 
School basketball starand a member of 
the University of Oregon 1939 NCAA 
national championship team.) 

Gloria’s desire to adjust to American 
life was further evidenced by her 
determination to learn to drive and 
own a family car. She told her husband 
that she and their son would return to 
Greece ifhe did not agree to allow her 
to drive, to which her husband agreed. 
Following taking driving lessons at the 
then Naval Hospital grounds southof 
Astoria and passing the driver’s test 
(Gloria was the first Greek woman in 
Astoria to receive a driver’s license), 
Jim and Gloria purchased their first 
car, a 1954 Mercury, which enabled 
her to take her husband to work, son 
to school, shop and visit friends. 

In addition to occasionally helping 
at her husband’s restaurant, Gloria’s 
experience as a skilled seamstress 


served her well. She worked part-time 
as a seamstress at Payne’s Men Shop 
and JC Penney, as well as doing seam- 
stress work for friends and neighbors. 
Not to be outdone by her husband in 
the kitchen, Gloria won several cook- 
ing contests in Astoria featuring Greek 
dishes, and was said to be the best bak- 
lava maker among the Greek families 
in the Astoria area—and Gloria and 
Jim’s recipes continue to be enjoyed 
by our family. A highlight of Jim and 
Gloria’s Greek cooking was hosting 
George Maharis, who was born to 
Greek parents in Astoria, Queens, 
New York and a co-star of the Route 
66 television series in the early 1960's, 
to a Greek dinner when Maharis was 
shooting a scene at Major Hoople’s 
boarding house, located one-half 
block from our home on Bond Street. 
When not working at the Café or do- 
ing projects at home, Jim enjoyed his 
spare time surf fishing at the Cove in 
Seaside and making homemade wine 
(evidenced by the two fifty-gallon 
wine barrels in the basement of our 
home which were never without wine). 

The Greek community in Astoria 
in the 1950s/1960s was a small, close- 
knit group of families. No more than 
twenty to twenty-five Greeks lived 
in the Astoria area during that time, 
compared to the estimated 130 Greeks 
residing in Astoria in 1910, many of 
whom began leaving the town as fish- 
ing and forest product employment 
opportunities declined. (Interestingly, 
there is another Astoria in the United 
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JIM AND GLORIA PAPADIMOS IN 
FRONT OF THE PARTHENON IN 
ATHENS, GREECE 


States, that being the previously 
mentioned neighborhood in Queens, 
New York known as Astoria, where an 
estimated 35,000 Greeks reside.) 
Picnics during the summer months 
at Coffenberry Lake and Short Sands 
beach were a frequent outing for 
the Greek families, as were dinner 
gatherings and the celebration of 
one’s “name day.” (In Greece, when 
someone is named after one of the 
Christian Saints or Martyr’s, that Saint 
or Martyr’s celebration day becomes 
that person’s “name day.” One’s “name 
day” in Greece is celebrated much like, 
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if not more so, than one’s birthday. 
It is said that nearly every day on the 
Orthodox calendar is dedicated to 
a Saint or Martyr). Once a year, the 
Father of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in Portland would come to Astoria to 
conduct a “name day” service at the 
Grace Episcopal Church.Orthodox 
Easter is the most important religious 
holiday in Greece; the family would 
often travel to Portland to attend 
Easter services at the Greek Orthodox 
Church. During the year-end holidays, 
a tradition several of the Greek fami- 
lies in Astoria was to each decorate 
their Christmas tree with one color 
lights and ornaments (our’s was gold, 
and other families had either blue, 
green, red or pink), and each family 
exchanged their respective colors 
with one another every few years. On 
New Year’s Eve, the Greek families in 
Astoria would gather for the cutting 
of the New Year's cake that contained 
a coin—it was said that whoever 
received the piece of cake with the 
hidden coin would experience good 
fortune that year. 

Following Jim’s departure from 
Andrew and Steve’s Café, Jim and 
Gloria made trips to Greece and fre- 
quent trips to Portland and Aberdeen 
(where Gloria had Limni-born rela- 
tives), as well as frequent outings to 
the ocean (usually Peter Iredale and 
the Cove in Seaside). In 1973, they sold 
their home of twenty-six years on Bond 
Street and moved to Seaside, where 
they both enjoyed being by the sea 
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once again. After twenty-nine years 
of marriage, Jim passed away in 1976 
in Seaside, following which Gloria 
moved to Portland, where she died at 
the age of ninety-seven in 2008. 

As for me, I was born in November 
of 1948 and spoke mostly Greek until 
kindergarten. I attended Lewis and 
Clark Central elementary school, 
Astoria Junior High, graduated AHS 
in 1967 and Portland State University 
in 1971. Following graduation from 
college, I commenced a forty-year 
tenure with U.S. Bank in Portland, 
where most of my career was with 
the International Banking Group, 
managing and traveling to meet with 
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U.S. Bank’s overseas correspondent 
bank relationships in Europe, Canada, 
Russia, and the Middle East. I have 
been married to my wife, Donna, 
for forty-one years, and live in cen- 
tral Oregon. We have two children, 
Nicole, who is a market research 
consultant and has six-year-old twins, 
and Dimitri, who is a senior financial 
manager with Amazon. 

Upon graduation from Astoria High 
School, I asked myself—how soon 
can I leave Astoria? How times have 
changed—we now frequently visit 
Astoria and talk about returning to 
the town at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 7 
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W. A. TYLER RESIDENCE FROM BONNIE LADOE's FAMILY PHOTO ALBUM. 


THAT HOUSE IN ASTORIA 
by Bonnie LaDoe 


(THE PHOTO GRACING my family 

photo album since the 1920s of the 
stately Tudor style home sitting on a 
large lot with a driveway lined with 
flowers is clearly not a residence my 
family could have afforded. Labeled by 
my mom as the “W. A. Tyler residence, 
Astoria Oregon,” the relationship to 
our family becomes clear with a com- 
panion photo showing my great aunt 
Clara Kessell with the Tyler’s child, 
labeled “Sally.” Clara, who lived across 
the Columbia River in Grays River, 
Washington, worked as a domestic 
for the Tylers. 

Another photo shows the Tyler 
family on the wide veranda of this 
very elegant home. And yet another 
portrays a younger woman with Sally 
out on the lawn. It is obvious from the 
photos they all are enjoying a beautiful 
summer day. 

A few years ago, while in Astoria 
with a cousin, I thought I spotted the 
house. But my cousin said as far as she 
knew the house pointed to originally 
belonged to a Dr. Spaulding, and she 
had never heard of Tyler. I thought 
she should know since she had lived 
in Astoria all ofher seventy-plus years. 

So who were the Tylers and where 
is that house in Astoria? 

Starting with census records, I 
found William A. Tyler, age thirty- 


three, bank teller, wife Susan, age 
thirty-three and Susan’s sister, 
Sarah Irwin (s/b Erwin), forty-seven, 
a widow, in the 1920 US Census. They 
are shown at 704 16th Street, Astoria. 

By the 1930 census, the Tylers 
have moved to Portland. William, 
age forty-three, is now president of a 
Bond Company making $30,000 per 
year. With him is Susan, his wife, age 
forty-six (not consistent with the 1920 
census) and daughter Sarah (known to 
be called Sally), age seven. 

Feeling confident that I had found 
the correct family, I contacted the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 
According to them, the 1920-1921 
Astoria city directory shows 
William A. Tyler as Vice President 
of the Astoria National Bank, home 
address 704 Grand Avenue. The 1925 
directory lists him as President of the 
Astoria National Bank., Secretary- 
Cashier of the Columbia Trust & 
Savings Bank, and Treasurer of the 
Port of Astoria. Home address is 
shown as isth & Madison Ave. (now 
known to be the old address of the 
Tudor in my photo album). 

It was suggested that I contact 
John Goodenberger, a local historian 
in Astoria, who sent me the follow- 
ing information: William Tyler had 
purchased Simington Dry Goods and 
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the Columbia Hotel, held stock in the 
Columbia River Packers Association, 
became Port Commissioner and by 
1924, was President of the Astoria 
National Bank. In 1928, just before the 
Bank failed, he moved to Portland and 
resigned his commission from the Port 
of Astoria in 1929. 

The stock market crash and bank 
closures of 1929 undoubtedly strained 
Mr. Tyler’s finances. By May of 1931, 
his financial dealings were apparently 
going very wrong. A Portland grand 
jury investigated his bond property, 
and in early July 1931, Tyler and his 
partner, Weber Hattrem were indicted 
on charges of embezzlement of over 
$95,000 from their firm, Municipal 
Reserve & Bond (Hattrem was later 
convicted of embezzlement and sen- 


tenced to eight years in the state 
penitentiary.) Earlier, the IRS filed 
liens on all of Tyler’s Astoria properties 
for $277,356 in back taxes. 
Regretfully, on July 14, 1931, a 
page-one headline in the Oregonian 
reads, “Investment Banker is Believed 
Suicide.” On July 13th, William Tyler 
drove to Roamer’s Rest, an auto camp 
on the Tualatin River near Tigard, 
rented a rowboat and a bathing suit, 
and left a note in his car. His body 
was found that evening floating down 
the river, shot through the heart. An 
automatic pistol was found in the boat 
along with several other scribbled 
notes. It was known that Tyler was 
aware of the impending indictment. 
A private service was held at his home 
at 158 Parkside Lane in Portland, and 





WILLIAM AND SUSAN TYLER WITH DAUGHTER SALLY. TAKEN DURING CLEARING 
OF THE LOT FOR THEIR NEW HOME. 
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THE RECENTLY BUILT HOUSE. 


he is interred at Riverview Abbey 
mausoleum. 

William’s wife, Susan Tyler died 
in Portland August 16, 1961. She was 
living at 1000 S.W. Vista, mother 
of Sally Tyler Brustad; aunt of Miss 
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SALLY TYLER WITH CLARA KESSELL. 


Susan Erwin; and two grandchildren. 
Her funeral notice states she was born 
December 21, 1882, in Mattoon, III. 
She was a member of the Town Club 
and the First Presbyterian Church. 
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SUSAN AND DAUGHTER, SALLY TYLER 


Commitment was at Riverview 
Cemetery crematorium. 

Sally Tyler Brustad, the wife of 
George Brustad, died July 28, 2010 at 
age eighty-seven. She was survived by 
her daughters Susan Christensen and 
Carolyn Holmberg and is buried at 
River View Cemetery. 

Armed with the above information, 
I decided to attempt to contact Sally’s 
daughter, Susan Christensen, who 
lived in the Portland area. So one 
rainy afternoon in February 2012, I 
picked up the phone and made a cold 
call to her. As luck would have it, Sue 
was home from work that day, and 
although taken aback, she was very 
gracious and extremely interested in 
her family history I had found. We 
immediately made plans to meet. 
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Now the story of the Astoria house 
began to expand beyond anything 
I could have imagined. Sue brought 
to our meeting six old photo albums 
inherited from her mother, grand- 
mother, and cousin, and we began 
excitedly piecing together some of the 
Tyler family history. 

Sue Christensen’s mother, Sally 
Tyler, is the pretty little girl holding 
my great aunt’s hand in the summer 
day photos. Born August 25, 1922 and 
adopted by William and Susan Tyler 
in Astoria, Sally’s formal name was 
Sara Bennett Tyler. Sue Christensen, 
also adopted, felt a special bond with 
her. 

A series of photos in Sally’s old 
album show the land being cleared 
for the family’s new home. In one, her 
dad has posed her atop a large piece of 
equipment used to clear the land high 
on an Astoria hill. Here they would 
build a grand Tudor overlooking the 
Columbia River with a long driveway 
later lined with flowers. 

Many photos followed showing the 
family and the house—in fact, some 
are the same photos that reside in my 
family album, including the one of 
my great aunt Clara. It became clear 
that it was the Tylers who owned the 
camera and most likely shared copies 
of these photos with my great aunt 
who apparently gave them to mom 
for safekeeping. (My mom was the 
“scrapbooker” in the family long before 
its current popularity). 
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SALLY WITH A KITTEN. 


One of the Tyler photo albums holds 
the photo of a baby adopted before 
Sally. His name was John Hyland Tyler 
and apparently adopted only months 
before Sally. But sadly, although 
no records have been found so far, 
the little guy didn’t survive beyond 
a few months of age. Two undated 
newspaper stories found in the album 
tell of the adoption of the “bright baby 
boy” of “three and a half months old” 
who comes from a “good family in 
Portland.” 

The naming pattern for the girls in 
Susan Tyler’s family follows the same 
pattern through the generations. The 
mother’s maiden name is passed down 
as the first daughter’s middle name. 
The names Sara and Susan are also 
represented through the generations. 

Sara Bennett Tyler Brustad 
(called Sally) was the daughter of 
Susan Cleaves Bennett Tyler, and she 
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was the daughter of Susan Woodbury 
Cleaves Bennett. Susan Tyler’s sis- 
ter, who is living with the Tylers in 
Astoria in the 1920s, was Sara Erwin 
and her daughter was Susan Erwin. 
Susan Erwin, called “Cuz’ by the 
family, was the adventurous one and 
her photo albums are filled with world 
trips. She was in the Navy during 
WWiland lived in Hawaii many years. 

As Sue Christensen and I visited 
and looked at those summer day pho- 
tos that include members of both our 
families, Sue told how Susan Erwin, 
born in 1901 and never married, always 
played a big part in her family’s life. 
“Cuz” was the family’s grandmother 
figure after Susan Tyler’s death. In 
my family, Clara Kessell, my grand- 
mother’s youngest sister, born in 1900 
and never married, played a similar 
role. Both women are in the summer 
day photos with little Sally and were 
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undoubtedly acquainted, but worlds 
apart socially. 

Sally Tyler, only age nine when 
her father died, did not convey much 
information about the circumstances 
of his death to her family. But William 
must have cared about the welfare of 
his family even as he made the fateful 
decision about his demise. He set up 
an irrevocable trust, not for his wife or 
daughter, but his daughter’s children, 
with interest from the trust going to 
wife Susan and daughter Sally as long 
as they lived. He also purchased a 
$305,000 life insurance policy for their 
benefit, and there is some evidence 
that he may not have been involved 
in the embezzlement of funds. The 
receiver of the Municipal Reserve and 
Bond Company, where William Tyler 
was president and manager, sued the 
Tyler estate claiming that premiums 
for the policy were made with fraudu- 
lently obtained funds. But the judge 
ruled for the Tylers in 1934 saying, 
“evidence introduced did not convince 
the court that Tyler was guilty of em- 
bezzlement as charged.” Sad to think 
that William’s suicide might have been 
avoided if that evidence had come to 
light earlier. 

William Anson Tyler was born 
in Iowa on October 26, 1886, 
to Myron F. and Anna Tyler. By 
1900, the family was living in Fort 
Collins, Larimer, Colorado, and by 
May 1910, William Anson has moved 
to Longmont, Boulder, Colorado, 
shown as a single man employed as 
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WILLIAM, WITH RECENTLY ADOPTED 
SON JOHN HYLAND TYLER. 
May 14, 1921 


a salesman. It is here he meets his 
bride-to-be, Susan Bennett, and they 
marry on October 19, 1910, in Denver. 
An undated newspaper clipping in 
one of the Tyler albums tells of the 
“much-anticipated marriage of this 
young couple,” which was expected to 
bea large affair, but instead, they were 
married in the “parlors of Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Denver, 
with only the most intimate friends 
and relatives present. The bride looked 
sweet and pretty in a traveling suit of 
brown.” 

William and Susan moved to 
Astoria in 1915, and one of William’s 
first ventures was the purchase of the 
Simington Dry Goods Company, 
which was most likely destroyed by 
the Astoria fire on December 8, 1922. 
Several photos in the Tyler albums 
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SuSAN, WILLIAM, AND SALLY TYLER WITH NIECE AND COUSIN SUSAN ERWIN. 


show the devastation of that fire to the 
Astoria business district. 

Of the many old photos of the 
Astoria house in the Tyler family 
collection, the one I found most com- 
pelling is of little Sally, basket in hand, 
picking flowers along the driveway. 
In 2006, Sue took her mother back to 
the house and again took her photo 
standing in the driveway. It was to be 
Sally’s last view of the home where she 
spent her early childhood. This trip 
down memory lane was very special 
for them both. 

Now after almost ninety years, that 
house in Astoria has allowed a peek 


at its past. It was a house with love, 
wealth, happiness, and tragedy. And 
also ahouse that brought two strangers 
together. Sue Christensen and I can 
now look at the same photos in our 
family albums and see our ancestors 
forever enjoying a 1920s summer's day 
together. 


EPILOG 
In August 2012, [had the pleasure of 
meeting with the present owner of the 
Astoria house, Elizabeth Banholzer. 
She was kind enough to give me a 
grand tour, including the library, 
which was originally the maid’s quar- 
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SALLY TYLER BRUSTAD IN THE DRIVEWAY OF HER CHILDHOOD HOME. CA. 2006 


ter. I could almost feel Aunt Clara’s 
presence. A grand stairway leads to 
the four bedrooms. One, decorated 
for a granddaughter, may have long 
ago been little Sally’s room. All the 
rooms at the back supply breath-taking 
vistas of the Columbia River. As my 
appreciation to Elizabeth for the tour, 
I gave her copies of some old photos 
of the house. 

Elizabeth and her husband pur- 
chased the house in 1977 and did 
extensive remodeling as did the owner 
before Banholzer’s, Graham Barbey 
who purchased the house in 1945. 
Deed records show it was Susan Tyler 
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who purchased the land from a John 
Dement on May 14 1919, and sold the 
house she and William built to an 
Emma Anderson on July 16, 1928. In 
1931, Emma Anderson sold to Lansford 
Spaulding, the doctor who was remem- 
bered by my cousin. 

As of this writing, Elizabeth 
Banholzer has put “Astoria’s Crown 
Jewel” on the market. And at the end 
of all the pictures of this grand house 
posted online by the realtor in 2013 is 
one small black and white photo— 
a photo clearly labeled in mom’s 
handwriting, “W.A. Tyler residence, 
Astoria, Oregon.” > 
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THE TYLER 
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RESIDENCE. 
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THE JOYFUL LIFE OF THE GEARHART 


“SUMMER CHILDREN” 
CIRCA 1928 TO 1945 


by Stewart F. McCollom 


HAVE MANY FOND memories of 
(ie north Oregon Coast stretch- 
ing from the Columbia River to 
Tillamook Head with its historic 
lighthouse. However, my fondest 
memories are of my beloved family 
summer home in the quiet little 
community of Gearhart. The town 
was founded by Phillip Gearhart in 
1848, and except for the construction 
of three ill-fated Gearhart hotels, the 
area remained a small community 
of summer homeowners essentially 
coming from Portland...serving as 
an immense playground for hordes of 
exuberant, young children. 

My introduction to Gearhart was in 
1928, the year I was born, and the year 
my family purchased their new beach 
house located on the beachfront. Each 
summer, when school was out, families 
would navigate the challenging four- 
hour journey along the Columbia 
River Highway to settle in for the sum- 
mer. They would return to their winter 
homes with the beginning of school, 
usually the week after Labor Day. 

As children, my three siblings 
and I had many carefree summers 
at the beach, wearing only our one- 
piece bathing suits almost constantly. 


These bathing trunks were perfectly 
adequate for us boys as well as pre- 
pubescent members of the opposite 
sex. Our activities including frolick- 
ing in the surf (being aware of how 
to respond if caught in a riptide or 
undertow), digging razor clams, 
capturing the elusive crab, surfcast- 
ing for “shiners,” riding horses, flying 
kites and playing creative beach games 
that usually involved lots of running, 
stealth and cunning. 

One energetic game played with 
regularity was called “fox and geese” 
and was played within a large circle 
drawn up in the wet sand just above 
the tide line. Lines drawn from the 
top to the bottom of the circle and 
sidewise provided the running lanes 
on which the geese would attempt to 
avoid being caught by the fox. Other 
games were variations of “hide and 
seek” games and were called “Kick 
the can,” “Sardines” (whereas many 
of the children as possible would hide 
together) or “Ollie, Ollie oxen free!” 
(which was an obscure phrase used 
to avoid getting “caught”). The only 
hang out for children after many hours 
of high energy activities was “Pop” 
Poppino’s ice cream parlor. (10 cents 
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“GEARHART BEACH CHILDREN.” THEY SHOWED UP ONE DAY (PROBABLY 
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LOOKING FOR CANDY TREATS) OFF THE BEACH, AND STEWART MCCOLLOM’s 
FATHER TOOK THEIR PHOTO. 


for a double scoop of ice cream on 
your cone!). 

Another traditional activity was 
more common in the early days of June 
when sunbathers were prone to get too 
much sun too fast and discover their 
beautiful tan was peeling off as dead 
skin. A true sign of companionship 
was to dutifully peel said dead skin off 
your friend’s back, being very careful 
to retrieve the skin in the largest piece 
possible. Achieving the proper “tan” 
was a learned art. One tanning tech- 
nique was to lather one’s body with 
baby oil mixed with a small amount 
of iodine. 

Some adventures took place some- 
what “up the beach” in exotic places 
like “Strawberry Mountain” and 
“Death Valley.” Death Valley was a 
wide trough of sand adjacent to an 
overshadowing, rather high ridge, 


from which diseased cattle were 
dispatched and buried. We would dig 
for the bones that we would trium- 
phantly bring home to our less than 
enthusiastic mothers. On one occasion 
we were certain our shovel had struck 
buried treasure only to discover it was 
a sea chest filled with empty whiskey 
bottles. Strawberry Mountain, so 
named because it resembled a giant 
strawberry, was the ideal private venue 
for some au naturel sunbathing for 
our pre-pubescent bodies. Because of 
the withering effects of erosion and 
new home construction, both sites no 
longer exist. 

One childhood memory is about 
what happens to youthful bare feet. 
(You know we never wore shoes.) 
when stepping on rusty nails, cut 
glass, or miscellaneous beach prickers. 
(Soon those bare feet became tough 
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CHILDREN ENJOYING THE BEACH NEAR GEARHART, OREGON. 


as leather, however!) Also, a couple of 
“chores” we children could do at the 
Tyberg brother's service station and 
Cutler’s grocery store—both were 
mostly family-operated. 

I remember when one ofthe Osburn 
children got married in the surf (not 
merely by the surf!). Father was co- 
owner of the Gearhart hotel and the 
Astoria hotel, the latter for onlya short 
period. We had no compunction about 
meandering through the Gearhart 
Hotel with our dripping bathing suits 
and sandy feet. Osburn’s partner was 
Marshall Leathers (he too was tough 
as leather). Also, every family had a 
dog that would follow us around until 
we sent him or her home. 

Evening beach fires were a long- 
standing tradition with many of the 
summer residents. Most ofthe evening 
meal could be cooked by roasting the 
hot dog or what have you on a stick 
inserted near (but not too near) the 
fire. Marshmallows were also prepared 
in the same way. The corn and the 


potatoes could be wrapped in tin foil 
and buried under the burning logs. On 
the 4th ofJuly, the Fathers would bring 
with them on the “Daddy Train” from 
Portland, armloads of exotic fireworks 
including roman candles, skyrockets, 
sparklers, firecrackers, etc. Even in the 
dark of night, family fire sites could 
be identified by their spectacular 
fireworks display. 

Only too soon our parents decided 
our summers of fun and games were 
over. This disturbing announcement 
usually happened as one reached the 
age of twelve or thirteen. Now it was 
time, in our parent’s minds, we needed 
tolearna little about the world of work. 
Fortunately, the area was filled with 
such opportunities beginning with 
menial chores we did around the house 
or for others. The “real” jobs that paid 
us rather small amounts of money 
came later. 

Our first initiation into “work- 
ing” for someone was provided by 
Mr. Badger, the iceman. He was the 
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HORSES AND RIDERS FROM THE NICHOL’S RIDING ACADEMY ARE GETTING 
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ALWAYS WORE HIS SUIT WHEN HE WAS INSTRUCTING THE KIDS ON THE PROPER 
TECHNIQUES OF RIDING IN THE “ENGLISH” STYLE. CA. 1936 


first person of color to live in Gearhart. 
As he made his rounds with his horse 
and wagon, delivering large chunks of 
ice to the family “ice boxes,” someone 
was needed to hold Mr. Badger’s horse. 
The lucky volunteer was rewarded 
with a large handful of chipped ice. A 
good source ofincome could be had by 
selling golf balls that sharp-eyed kids 
could find in deep grass, undiscovered 
holes, or water-filled ditches. A little 
discrete application of white shoe dye 
could increase the resale value of the 
ball to about twenty cents. The next 
step up the work experience ladder 
could be found on the Gearhart Golf 
Course as a caddy. This golf course, 
which is described as the first private 
golf club on the Pacific Coast from 
San Francisco to Vancourver Island, 
hosted many regional and state golf 
events, which provided bountiful op- 


portunities for the young teenaged boy 
to make some money. If he was strong 
enough and could carry “double” for 
eighteen holes, he could earn two 
dollars. The caddy “house” was in 
the unfinished basement of the pro 
shop on unadorned beach sand... a 
perfect place for the older boys, usually 
sixteen-year-olds, to smoke cigarettes. 
It also was a natural place to gain some 
unsolicited sex education from the 
stories frequently bandied about. 
Another job opportunity was at 
Nicol’s riding academy, which housed 
about twenty-five horses brought 
down from Portland each summer 
by Alec Wilson. The recompense for 
mucking out the horse stalls were 
either a small amount of cash or a free 
ride on one of the two-hour beach 
rides. Later it was possible to graduate 
to more prestigious responsibilities, 
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THE MCCOLLOM BOYS AND THEIR DOG FLUFF: STEWART, JOHN, AND DONALD. 


including leading a young rider and his 
or her horse around the “ring” ona lead 
strap while the youngster was holding 
desperately onto the saddle horn. 

A more lucrative job was bell- 
hopping at the Gearhart Hotel thanks 
to lavish tips from the well-heeled 
guests who appreciated having their 
bags hauled up to the second-floor 
rooms. The hotel hosted many large 
conventions such as the annual meet- 
ings of the Oregon Medical Society or 
the American Bar Association, all of 
which provided lots of employment 
opportunities for dozens of eager 
teenagers. Many girls were needed as 
waitresses, maids, or kitchen help. The 
summer influx of hotel employees was 
so huge, the hotel owner and manager, 
John Osburn, built a large dormitory 
at the north end of the hotel. During 
World War II, most of the bartenders 
at the hotel were teenage summer 
residents. The ideal job at the hotel 
was lifeguarding at the large outdoor 


pool built west of the hotel facing the 
ocean. The young girls who took these 
jobs proved to have an almost mag- 
netic ability to attract large numbers 
of visitors of the opposite sex to the 
pool area. 

The later work history of these 
kids included working on the seining 
grounds in the Columbia River, as 
firefighters for the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), and driving 
trucks for local businesses, including 
the timber industry. As they matured, 
they took on more complicated and 
sometimes risky forms of entertain- 
ment. One example was water skiing 
in the surf. The skier, standing in 
about two feet of water would hold on 
to the end of a 180-foot length of rope 
attached to an “A-frame” positioned on 
the back seat of a friend’s convertible. 
At the sign from the skier to “go” the 
automobile would proceed at speeds 
at about thirty 7 
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THE JOHN MATrsoN HOUSE 
by Vince Roman 


(7 HERE IS NO shortage of impressive 
| eee homes in the United 


States these days. From classical 
European design to modern mas- 
terpieces, prefabricated homes have 
been an evolving array of remarkable 
craftsmanship. But did you know 
prefabricated homes, also known as 
kit homes, actually date back over 100 
years? While the concept of the home 
has remained constant, technology 
and innovation have advanced the 
quality and availability tremendously. 

Kit homes can be defined as a house 
where most of the main components, 
suchas the framing, is constructedina 
factory, then delivered to the property 
where it is assembled. When the con- 
cept was first introduced, it was atrend 
welcomed by many for several reasons, 
but two, in particular, stand out. 

These homes were marketed to the 
public in catalogs and were widely 
accessible to millions of Americans. 
Sears catalog was the most popular 
company and offered more than 370 
home designs over a wide range of 
architectural styles. Designs ranged 
from Bungalows to Colonials to the 
American Foursquare, the latter being 
one of the most popular due to its basic 
design. 

Second, the cost was attractive. 
Most homes were sold at a fixed 


price and included nearly all mate- 
rials needed for construction. Kit 
homes provided the convenience to 
construct a permanent residence at a 
low cost. It was a drastic change from 
the Victorian era (1840-1910) which 
preceded it, where extravagance was 
the norm. 

Once the consumer chose their 
home, it was shipped ona train (mate- 
rials usually filled one or two boxcars) 
to their hometown. After materials 
arrived, the customer would usually 
arrange for a local carpenter to as- 
semble the house. However, those 
handy with tools might erect the house 
themselves, a more cost-effective ap- 
proach. As mentioned earlier, Sears 
sold materials but also encouraged 
customers to supplement other sup- 
plies locally. Other major kit home 
manufacturers included Aladdin, 
Wardway Homes by Montgomery 
Wards, and Hewitt-Lea-Funck, as well 
as smaller regional manufacturers 

First introduced in major cities, the 
trend soon struckinterest in rural areas 
eventually reaching all corners of the 
United States and Canada. The afore- 
mentioned American Foursquare, 
also known as the classic box, became 
wildly popular due to its simple shape 
and ability to be situated on small 
city lots. One such house in Astoria, 
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Oregon, built by John Mattson, is a 
prime example. 

Mattson was born in Finland in 1858 
and immigrated to the United States 
in 1880. His wife, Fredriika, also a 
native Finn, accompanied him on his 
journey. Once the couple arrived in 
Astoria, it is known they owned two 
lots in the Uniontown District, and a 
large home stood on this property. In 
1904, they sold this property and most 
likely began the move to Commercial 
Street, resulting in the current house. 
The 1910 census puts the family on 
Commercial Street with their two 
sons, Claude and Marshall. 

The house, as noted in the National 
Register of Historic Places Inventory 
form, gives the following description: 
“This two and one-half story wood 
frame house is rectangularin plan with 
a basement and a concrete foundation. 
The composition hip roof is found on 
the main structure and the dormer on 
the main (south) elevation. The main 
roof has a slight bell cast slope at the 
hip ridges, and the dormer has flared 
sidewalls. The exterior wall material 
is a narrow wood clapboard siding. 
The primary window type is paired, 
and single one-over-one double-hung 
wood sash, with decorative leading in 
the upper sash of the main window at 
the front (south) elevation. The west 
elevation has a ground floor projecting 
bay with single primary windows. A 
brick chimney projects through the 
rear (north) slope of the main roof 
and has decorative brick corbeling.” 


According to this same document, the 
house is in the Hobson-Flavel Historic 
District. 

Built in 1906, Mattson constructed 
the house himself, as he was a builder 
and contractor by trade. Ifthe house is 
of kit nature, the company from which 
it was purchased is unknown, but it 
was most likely a regional company. 
Sears didn’t offer homes until 1908, so 
it can be confirmed this is not a Sears 
home. Clues to identifying a kit home 
include stamps on the lumber and 
exposed beams or rafters recognizing 
the company. Also, verification of the 
construction date and inspection of 
the back of moldings and trim for ship- 
ping labels can be useful. Only a small 
number ofkit homes were documented 
when built, so identifying these houses 
today requires detailed research. 
Many companies even copied plan 
elements or designs from each other, 
further complicating the identification 
process. To date, research inside the 
Mattson house doesn’t display any 
such markings. However, markings 
on an attic beam note the house was 
wired by Reliance Electric Works in 
1906. Reliance Electric is noted in the 
Clatsop County Taxpayers records 
during this time. Along with its strik- 
ing similarity to other kit homes of the 
boxstyle, former owner, Steve Roman, 
“Always believed it was a kit home.” 
If the Mattson house is indeed a kit 
home, it would be one of the earliest 
generations. 
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THE JoHN MaTTSoN House AT 552 COMMERCIAL STREET EXHIBITS THE 
AMERICAN FOURSQUARE STYLE COMMON IN THE EARLY 1900S. 


Another type ofhome offered in the 
early 1900s was the plan book home. 
These were similar to buying a kit 
home, but with few important differ- 
ences. After flipping through the pages 
ofa plan book, the buyer would choose 
a house that suited their needs and 
finances and then send off a payment. 


After a few weeks, the buyer received a 
full set of blueprints and list of materi- 
als. Basically, they were purchasing the 
blueprints and list of materials. It is 
more likely the Mattson house is of 
this origin as plan books date to the 
Victoria Era. Sears offered plan books 
as did a host of other companies. 
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EXPOSED ATTIC RAFTER MARKED WITH THE WORDS “ THIS BUILDING WIRED OCT. 
1906 BY RELIANCE ELEC. Wks.” 


John Mattson passed away in 1935, 
and the house fell into the hands of his 
son, Claude. In 1953 Claude sold the 
house to Rafael and Gloria Kimpo. The 
Kimpos transformed the house from 
a single dwelling into multiple units. 
After twenty-five years as a multiplex, 
Roman and his law partner Nick 
Zafiratos purchased the house in 1979 
and transformed it into legal offices. 
The house has undergone so many 
transformations over the years any 
evidence of its true origin may have 
been lost during remodels. Although 
a remodel can sometimes take away a 
home’s original character, the various 
owners took into consideration the 
original architecture to retain the 
historic ambiance. 

During one such remodelin the late 
1990s, Roman uncovered many hidden 
treasures buried under numerous 
layers of sheetrock and wallpaper. A 
wallboard was removed in a former 


bedroom; hidden away was a stack 
of vintage baseball cards dating back 
to the early 1900s. These rare cards 
belong to a series labeled as T-206. 
They were issued between 1909-1911 
and were packaged with cigarettes and 
chewing tobacco. In another room, a 
letter was found written on the back 
of one of John Mattson’s business in- 
voices. The note reveals this particular 
room may have belonged to a young 
girl. The letter is dated March 28, 1913 
and reads: 

“Dear Father, I hope this later will 
reach you, asit is the most important of 
all. I'm writing this on an old billhead 
because I haven't time to go to town 
and I haven’t any other. Mrs. Matson 
asked me to write a letter this morning 
about 20 minutes after 8 and as this is 
Friday and we were to have three tests 
today. I told her I didn’t have any time 
as I wanted to get to school at 8:35. She 
said the letter had to go this morning 
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DURING A REMODEL IN THE 1990S. 


and I said that I hadn’t only 15 minutes 
to get to school and that couldn't do it 
till 1 came back for lunch. She pulled 
my hair and told me she did not want 
to see my face again today. I went up in 
my room and got my books, and when 
I came down she said she was going to 
get me a room in some Sweddish (sp) 
ladies house and told me to pack and 
she would bring over in the morning. 
Now what shall...” 

The letter stops there. One would 
hope Mrs. Mattson didn’t throw her 
out for not finishing the letter! It is 
presumed the girl was a boarder due 
to the content. It is likely another page 
followed as it ends mid-sentence. 

The house has continuously served 
as law offices for forty years and cur- 
rently houses the Astoria office of 
Stahancyk, Kent & Hook. Stahancyk, 
Kent & Hook continue to restore and 
enhance the house, most recently 


completing a basement remodel add- 
ing several offices and a kitchen. 

When John Mattson built his house 
he couldn't conceive what the future 
of home construction would become. 
Today, kit homes are flourishing due 
to advances in technology. One can 
purchase a house from a number of 
websites and even from their phone. 
Materials are mass-produced in fac- 
tories by robots and can be assembled 
ina matter of weeks. The materials are 
of much higher quality and environ- 
mentally friendly. Nowadays, older kit 
homes are novelties desired by history 
buffs due to their rarity. As a result of 
these history seekers, more and more 
kit houses are properly identified 
through various groups and organiza- 
tions dedicated to their preservation. 
Hopefully, the kit houses of today can 
emulate the craftsmanship of their 
predecessors. > 
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EARLY CENTRAL SCHOOL HISTORY 
Author Unkown 


N SEPTEMBER OF 1917, Central 

School first opened her doors, ac- 
cepting 681 students. The modern, 
three-story structure had been built 
at a cost of some $80,000. After sixty 
years of service to several generations 
of Astorians, it will cost almost that 
amount to tear her down. 

Central School was officially dedi- 
cated sixty years ago on this date, 
April 24, in 1918. Over the years it 
has adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity, serving first as an eight-grade 
school, becoming Lewis & Clark 
Junior High Schoolin 1926. The Parent- 
Teacher Association was organized 
in 1937. When Central reverted back 
to an elementary school in 1948, a 
sound-proof music room was built. 
The kitchen and lunchroom were 
constructed in 1949. (In those days 
you could get two lunches for a quarter, 
but milk is still only a nickel!) the 
gyms were constructed in 1950. Re- 
organization of the School district in 
1958 turned Central into a 1st through 
6th Grade School. The State of Oregon 
granted Centrala “standard” rating in 
1972. Playground expansion took place 
in 1973. Kindergarten classes were 
added in 1974. A major re-organization 
in 1975 gave Central an enrollment 
of Kindergarten through 4th Grade, 


and it is in this capacity that Central 
Elementary School ends its history. 
When it all started, back about 1916, 
the block between Irving and Jerome 
Avenues, bounded by goth and 1oth 
Streets, wasa large hill. Jerome Avenue 
between 9th and 10th had not yet been 
cut through. Fritz Voss’ horse barn 
was situated on the corner of 9th and 
Jerome. The corner of 10th and Irving 
was a big pond. The children of the 
neighborhood played there, floating 
onrafts and catching bullfrogs. Today, 
for a little while longer, they swing on 
the swings and swoop down the slide. 
Central School stayed “modern” 
in the sense that it kept in touch with 
events in the community, the nation, 
and the world. This awareness was 
a source of great pride and inspired 
loyalty to the school—not just to the 
building, of course, but to the spirit of 
what was happening there. Principals 
came and went, teachers and staff 
changed, programs and traditions 
evolved, but the school itself served 
as the framework for this learning, 
growing, teaching, reaching out. 
World War ILis long since over, but 
the students who attended Central 
School in those anxious years col- 
lected more than 62,000 pounds of 
paper, (they won the paper drive!), and 
bought over $40,000 worth of Savings 
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Stamps and Bonds. Wagons and boxes 
of scrap metal were gathered. You will 
find no trophies dating before 1945 at 
Central, although teams and students 
had won them. They were donated 
to the Scrap Metal Drive and melted 
down for their vital materials. 

Going even further back in time, 
during World War I, Central students 
bought Savings Stamps, collected 
foxglove leaves for medicine (digitalis), 
collected feathers for pillows, made 
bandages and studied first aid in Red 
Cross classes. 

During its distinguished time of 
service to the community of Astoria, 
Central School has touched the lives 
of thousands of young people. Many of 
these students went on to colleges and 
universities, to the working world and 
into professional careers. More than 
one student returned to teach here at 
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Central. Two former students are on 
the staff today. One former student 
went to Congress. Some went to war. 
And one group of boys, who studied 
together, chased around the Astoria 
Column together, joined Company C 
and went to Bataan together and never 
came home again. 

Most of the beautiful busts and 
friezes that decorate the walls of this 
auditorium were gifts to Central 
School from graduating classes of 
years ago: 

George Washington — Class of 1922 

Theodore Roosevelt — Class of 1923 

Woodrow Wilson — Class of 1924 

Benjamin Franklin — Class of 1925 

Abraham Lincoln — Gift from 
McClure School 

The Landing of the Pilgrims 

The Expedition of Lewis and Clark, 
guided part-way by Sacajawea 
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above and below: THE DEMOLITION (CA. 1990) OF LEWIS AND CLARK 
(CENTRAL) SCHOOL. 


Victory and the Flag leading the young people, and their appreciation 
Armed Forces and the American to the School that nurtured them for 
People a few very important years. 

These gifts represent the hopes and (Compiled from old records, wit- 
ambitions, the aspirations of these nesses and friends. C.A.) j& 
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THE BRADLEY-WOODARD 
PARTNERSHIP CREATES THE 


COMPANY TOWN OF BRADWOOD 
by Jim Aalberg 


The company town of Bradwood 
was located on the south shore of 
the main shipping channel of the 
Columbia River, approximately 
twenty-three miles east of Astoria and 
five miles downriver from Westport. 
Neighboring communities were 
Clifton, two miles to the west, and 
Wauna, three miles to the east. Today 
the vacant and uninhabited area is 
known simply as Bradwood Landing. 

In 1901, Nathan Bradley and his son 
Fredrick W., both lumbermen from 
Bay City, Michigan, commenced the 
purchasing of large stands of virgin 
timber lands in Clatsop County. In 
1905 and in 1919, the Bradley family 
purchased a large tract of timber in 
Columbia County (from the Crossett 
Western Lumber Company), and 
in the 1920s additional tracts were 
acquired in Wahkiakum County, 
Washington. By the late 1920s much of 
the old-growth Douglas fir from these 
and other Bradley owned tracts had 
been logged off leaving the hemlock, 
silver fir, and other species which had 
no material market at the time. A sur- 
vey revealed huge stands of hemlock 
in several of the Bradley-owned tracts 


and Fred Bradley became convinced 
there was a future in sawing this 
“leftover” hemlock. Unlike the big 
Douglas fir sawmills at Westport and 
Wauna, which were designed and built 
to cut virgin old-growth Douglas fir, 
Fred Bradley envisioned a modern 
new sawmill equipped primarily as 
a dimension mill to cut small logs, 
principally hemlock and silver fir. 

In July of 1930, Bradley and Walter 
A. Woodard, a sawmill operator from 
Cottage Grove, Oregon, formed and 
incorporated the Bradley-Woodard 
Lumber Company. The company 
was capitalized at a million dollars, 
all of which was subscribed to N. B. 
Bradley & Sons, Inc. The Bradley’s 
exchanged fourteen thousand acres 
of timberland for the stock. The 
board of directors was made up of 
Fred W. Bradley, president; Walter 
A. Woodard, vice-president; Roy 
V. Leonard, secretary; and Nathan 
Bradley and Charles Hardy, directors. 
Itis worth noting that the Bradley fam- 
ily had a material ownership interest in 
the W. A. Woodard Lumber Company 
of Cottage Grove, Oregon. In 1933, di- 
rectors in this Cottage Grove sawmill 
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included Nathan Bradley, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Bessie S. Bradley, Bay 
City, Michigan; Roy V. Leonard; W. 
A. Woodard; and C. A. Hardy. 

The agreement between Woodard 
and the Bradley-Woodard Lumber 
Company stipulated that he would 
supervise the construction of the 
new sawmill, plan the company’s 
operations, and manage the company 
for an indefinite period. In return for 
his services and the use of his name, 
Woodard would receive 10 percent of 
the company’s net profits and 5 percent 
of its selling cost if the company were 
sold. Woodard had no ownership 
interest in the mill or the company 
town of Bradwood. 

In an interview with the Astoria 
Budget inthe summer of 1931, Woodard 
stated, “This mill will be the only mill 
in the state to be of all-cedar con- 
struction.” He used this wood in the 
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construction of his buildings because 
it deteriorates much less rapidly than 
other lumber. “Huge cedar timbers 
are being used for the underpinning 
beams, girders and braces and the mill 
will be so stoutly braced that there 
will be little or no vibration when the 
machinery is run.” Woodard stated 
that another mill feature was that it “is 
equipped to handle small logs which 
were usually left in the timber.” Logs 
as short as eight feet could be properly 
utilized. The new sawmill would be a 
state-of-the-art plant and modern in 
every respect. 

This new venture, however, was 
being launched at an unfortunate 
time. Tumbling lumber prices delayed 
the construction of the plant. What 
money was available was used to 
construct a railroad into the nearby 
Bradley family timber holdings. In the 
fall of 1932, lumber markets improved, 
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and the company decided to move 
ahead with the project and put the 
finishing touches on the plant and 
the company town. Construction of 
the 125,000-foot-capacity mill was 
completed in September, 1933. 

So excellent was the hemlock stock 
of the Bradley holdings in particular 
that the mill soon found a good mar- 
ket on the East Coast. At the mill’s 
inception, the management team was 
represented by plant superintendent 
Fred Blickle; Roy V. Leonard, office 
manager; and Harry Simmons, log- 
ging superintendent. The mill had a 
daily capacity of 125,000 board feet. 
At its peak, the mill had 150 workers, 
with a monthly payroll of $75,000 and 
annual sales of $30 million. In 1936, 
with a cash settlement of $10,000, (ap- 
proximately $180,000 in 2019 dollars) 
Walter Woodard’s agreement with the 
Bradley-Woodard Lumber Company 
was cancelled and Walter returned to 
run his sawmill in Cottage Grove. 

Bradwood, the company town’s 
name, was a combination of the sur- 
names of Bradley and Woodard. The 
Bradwood Post Office was established 
on April 17, 1931, with Roy Leonard be- 
ing appointed postmaster. He held the 
position for the next 18 years. On April 
15, 1949, Reed C. Chamberlain was 
appointed postmaster and served until 
his death on March 22, 1959. Orville 
Flynn Gilkey was then appointed 
on June 19, 1959, and served until the 
post office’s closure on August 17 of 
that year. 


By 1934 the town consisted of a 
Main Street lined by twenty-three 
homes. Additional buildings included 
a boarding house, a dozen bachelor’s 
quarters, a cookhouse, a bathhouse, 
a nurse’s/doctor’s office, a union hall, 
a grade school, and a company store, 
which housed the post office. The 
one-room schoolhouse opened in 
1932, and Ann Flood was the teacher. 
High school-aged students attended 
Westport High School, and the 
Bradwood grade-school students also 
attended grade school at Westport 
beginning in 1942 when the grade 
school at Bradwood closed. Later, 
all Bradwood students attended the 
Knappa grade school and high school. 

At its peak, the company town 
had fifty-six company houses and 
a population that approached five 
hundred. During World War II, the big 
lumber mills on the lower Columbia 
were considered strategic and critical 
industrial plants supporting the war 
effort and accordingly were patrolled 
and watched over by the Navy and the 
Coast Guard. The Navy constructed 
an observation house, referred to 
by the locals as the Navy House, on 
pilings east of the mill docks. Several 
Navy personal manned the facility and 
monitored marine traffic throughout 
the war years. 

On December 12, 1946, after twelve 
years of mostly two-shift operations, 
the mill had finished cutting most of 
the high-grade timber it owned, and 
the Bradley family sold the mill to Don 
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Washington. The mill operatedunder this time to New York-based J. C. 
this new ownership as the Bradwood Turner Lumber Company. This com- 
Lumber Company; however, in less pany owned a sawmill on the Hudson 
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River, and they accordingly combined 
the river names of their now two mill 
locations, and the mill at Bradwood be- 
came the Columbia-Hudson Lumber 
Company, incorporating in Clatsop 
County in early 1946. Turner Lumber 
also owned large retail lumber yards 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Irvington, New York, which would 
be supplied by production from their 
newly acquired Bradwood mill. Lester 
Harding, manager of the recently 
closed Shepard & Morse Mill at 
Westport, was selected as mill manger. 
Harding and his family resided in 
Portland at the time, and he would 
commute from Portland to workat the 
mill site a couple days each week. At 
the time of this sale, a material portion 
of the company town was acquired by 
Roy Leonard, the first plant manager 
and secretary of the original Bradley- 
Woodard Lumber Company. 

During the fifteen-year ownership 
of the Bradwood mill by the Turner 
Lumber Company, the mill generally 
employed 125-plus workers, had an 
annual production in the twenty-five 
million to thirty-five million board 
feet range, and ran a monthly payroll 
upwards of $75,000. By the mid-19s0s 
the mill was experiencing a decline 
in affordable regional log supply, and 
sales and production trends were ona 
downward slope. In 1960 the Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Company, a 
major independent producer of ply- 
wood located in Garibaldi, Oregon, ac- 
quired the Columbia-Hudson Lumber 


Company by corporate merger. The 
Columbia-Hudson Lumber mill at 
Bradwood continued to operate for 
the next two years as a division of 
the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Company. In 1961 the mill experienced 
aloss of $400,000, as wholesale lumber 
prices were eight to ten dollars below 
the mill’s break-even selling prices. 
For the majority of 1961 and into early 
1962, the mill operated witha skeleton 
crew of roughly 50 men, and the town’s 
population had dwindled to fourty- 
seven residents. 

On the afternoon of June 29, 1962, 
the then manager of the Columbia- 
Hudson Lumber Company, Clyde 
M. Shumaker announced the closure 
of the mill. Shumaker stated that the 
closure was due to unfair Canadian 
competition. The closure would put 
100- plus employees out of work. 
According to Shumaker, the mill had 
been shipping seventy percent of its 
annual forty-five million board feet 
production on American bottoms 
(U.S. flag ships) to the East Coast 
under the terms of the Jones Act, 
where Canadian mills could ship at a 
lesser cost on foreign bottoms. Shortly 
after the mill’s closure, Shumaker 
formed the Port Bradwood Company 
and attempted to purchase the mill 
and restart operations. However, he 
could not secure adequate financing, 
which would have amounted to the 
$350,000 purchase price plus $650,000 
for needed modernization and an ad- 
ditional $170,000 in working capital. 
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OnJune 25, 1963, the industrial auc- 
tioneering firm of Milton J. Wershaw 
Company was retained to auction 
off the sawmill, planning mill, dry 
kilns, various mill fixtures and equip- 
ment, office and store equipment, 
and 253 acres of land, including a 
three-quarter-mile, deepwater front- 
age dock as well as thirty-six homes. 
The auction house placed a total 
value of the auction at $1,750,000. In 
1977, Starker Forest Products, Inc. of 
Corvallis, Oregon, acquired the land 
where the mill and town once stood 
and planned to hold it as a speculative 
industrial land investment. The site 
included 350 acres zoned as forestry 
and forty-five acres zoned as marine 
industrial. In October of 1984, eighty 


acres, representing much of the old 
town and mill, including 6,000 feet 
of river frontage, was purchased for 
$100,000 by a Jason Whitelaw for the 
purpose of building a shipbuilding and 
repair operation. However, Whitelaw 
(a fictitious name) was actually part 
of an illegal smuggling ring that was 
apprehended when they brought in by 
ship twenty-four tons of illegal mari- 
juana from Columbia, South America, 
on May 28, 1985, to his Bradwood dock. 
The last five residents of Bradwood left 
in 1985. The property was ultimately 
acquired in 1987 by a group of inves- 
tors, one of which was Kenneth Leahy, 
owner ofa large construction company 
in Hillsboro, Oregon. Leahy became 
sole owner in 2001. > 
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